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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

MINOR CHORDS 

Bluestone, by Marguerite Wilkinson. Macmillan Co. 
Selected Poems, by Lady Margaret Sackville. E. P. Dutton 

&Co. 

These two books have no likeness of matter or manner 
that innately justifies their being written about together. 
My apology is that the authors of both are women, and 
that the books are both provided with prefaces so pro- 
vocative that they stimulate attention perhaps more than 
the poetry itself. 

Marguerite Wilkinson's preface is autobiographical, like 
her verses. It invites us into her workshop, as in her 
poems she invites us candidly into her homely house of 
life — into the kitchen and living-rooms and the empty 
nursery — to show us the vistas she likes, her porch and 
garden, her big husband, to chat a little about her ances- 
tors and the poor and the weather, and to confide the 
mournful secret of her childlessness. In her workshop she 
lets us stand by while, between the stages of her demon- 
stration of lyric-making, she gives an informal lecture. 

To report the lecture briefly, for a summary may be 
made in a sentence — the poet may help himself by finding 
the tune which exists for each expression, and building 
them up together. She says: 

What happens is simply this: While I am making a lyric, after the 
mood becomes clear, after the idea and image emerge from consciousness, 
I sing it, and sometimes slowly, sometimes quite rapidly, the words take 
their places in lines that carry a tune also. I am not giving conscious 
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effort to the tune; nor am I making an intellectual effort to combine 
words and music to get a certain effect. I am not thinking about the 
music. I am making a single-hearted and strong endeavor to say or 
sing what is felt or thought. 

This leaves one well elbowed for reflection. Is this the 
way epics and folk-songs were written — did the bards and 
skalds and troubadours make their resonant verses thus? 
Is it analogous to the activities of any other poet — say 
Kreymborg, or V-achel Lindsay, in their somewhat readier 
improvisation ? 

As for the poems themselves, they are individually 
undistinguished. But a full sequential reading of them 
makes one aware of a bright, impulsive, open temper- 
ament, a small clear voice singing a small clear soul. It is 
frank and personal in the way that women are frank and 
personal, not a challenge but a confidence. It is auto- 
biography as self-concerned and intimate, in its demure 
scale, as that of Benvenuto Cellini. 

Mrs. Wilkinson writes most stridently, most rhetor- 
ically, when, as in the title-poem, she invokes ancestors. 
Songs from beside Swift Rivers is a pleasant, energetic 
group, although it contains the worst thing in the book, 
The Really Truly Twirly-whirly Eel. In Preferences, Long 
Songs, Songs of an Empty House, Songs of Laughter and 
Tears, Whims for Poets and California Poems she does 
better work. These in a certain way satisfy if they do 
not thrill us; they are, if not original, personal. Here she 
is busy on her autobiography; she tells a small old story, 
offers a bright comment. 
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The closing poem, however, The Pageant, is to my mind 

the finest of the book. It is almost the only impersonal 

poem. It is not new or profound; but it is a conceit such 

as comes coolly from the hands of women whereas men's 

hands mold sweatily and hard; also men's eyes are sneer- 

ingly careless while women's are maternally watchful. I 

will quote the second stanza, and take my leave of a book 

pleasant but not upsetting, containing some singularly 

inept verses which, however, may help in the final witnessing 

of an unheroic, untormented and engaging personality: 

Forever is a broad road where have met together 
Brave Deeds in red robes and Deeds of golden fire; 
Grave Deeds in silver gowns, quaint Deeds in motley, 
Quiet Deeds in homely gray that only saints admire; 
Gentle Deeds that love the green raiment of the summer; 
Pure Deeds in very white without the chill of snow; 
Squalid Deeds in dull rags, pitiful and ugly: 
Down the broad highway they go. 

The testimonial to Lady Margaret Sackville's Selected 
Poems is written by no less a doctor than Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. It is short and perfunctory, having the familiar 
sound of the literary ballyhoo. It begins by calling her 
ladyship the best of England's woman poets. Being quite 
ignorant of the poetry young Britannia is writing, I can- 
not enter into controversy. But I remember some sharp 
work by the feminine Sitwell; and some interesting percep- 
tions in quotations from Charlotte Mew; and even though 
the women of talent, like the men, are diluting their poetry 
in the traditional English schooner, the novel — Virginia 
Wolf, May Sinclair, Dorothy Richardson, E. M. Delafield 
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and others — there must be women who are writing poetry 
less pallid and Hellenic, and more original than this. 

Mr. Blunt, like other comfortable people, is waiting for 
the world to quiet down to "its ancient bourgeois ways of 
peace, prosperity, romance, and beauty." We may look 
for the blooming of an art that will cover the ruins, a 
peaceful bourgeois poetry written in the benignant, 
lattice-tempered "daylight of sound rhyme, metre and 
melody," like Lady Sackville's. It will even be free from 
the rhetorical independence of blank verse, which is "not 
really verse at all even in master-hands; say, rather, a 
dignified kind of prose pompous in recitation and, for 
common reading, dull." 

Mr. Blunt is sure it will emerge from the bewildered 
forms of the "delirium" — such profound, powerful, deny- 
ing poetry as is being written by D. H. Lawrence, the 
imagists, the Sitwells and Aldous Huxley. I gather that 
Mr. Blunt means them although he mentions no names. 
Their work is a delirium to him because their subject- 
matter is not the Greek hash served up by a muse whom 
people have made a slavey, but fresh fodder pungently 
spiced that gives savor and nourishment; because their 
measures are ungentle, and their language cleaned and 
filtered of the debris of overlapping preciosities. 

In spite of this survivor of the nineties, such feeble voices 
as Lady Sackville's will inevitably be silenced by the 
" delirium." True it is a voice of some subtle cadences; of 
a tone pleasing and serene. It even murmurs some 
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exquisite lyrics, offers some sonorous recitations, makes a 
shy jest. But it observes all the politeness of conven- 
tional rhyming; it never leaves its orderly park of culti- 
vated flower-beds exhaling a luxurious odor, with nymphs 
and fauns pensive among the trees, fastened forever in the 
postures of elegantly sylvan courtship. 

There is a staid, deliberate and wise sentiment in the 
war poems. They are not poignant or biographical, but 
they are pitying, even querulous, comments upon an 
organized cataclysm. They are bright bits of emotion, 
like bright colors against an elegant but monotonous 
background. 

Lady Sackville's poetry has none of the impulse and 
swing of Marguerite Wilkinson's. It is impersonal and 
detached, and does not leave us as a palpable presence. 
But it has greater delicacy, mellower polish, maturer 
choice of material. One can see in these books an analogy; 
for England and America, if England did not have its own 
r voltes and America its bland traditionalists. 

Isidor Schneider 

POST-MARTIAL EMOTION 

Aurelia and Other Poems, by Robert Nichols. E. P. 

Dutton and Co. 

From the ardors and endurances of war this poet, like 
many another, has retired into his sensibilities. It is 
a luxury no doubt justified in one who suffered so severe 
a war experience as Robert Nichols, but it is a disappoint- 
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